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*Wov.p MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE Na- 
TION—-LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. Tne OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 

Report of Sup. Public Instrucion. 








XK In consequence of difficulty and disappointment 
in procuring paper ofthe right size and quality, the 
publication of this number of the Journal,has been ne- 
cessarily delayed fora time. The like will not oc- 
cur again. 


EDUCATION CONVENTION. 
Ata numerous and highly respectable Convention 
of the citizens of St. Joseph county, held ay 
to previous notice, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the subject of common schools, and to 
discuss the merits of the existing school laws, Hon. 
Martin G. ScHE.LLuovse, of Colon, was called to 
the chair, and A. GoopripGe, of Centreville, and 
J.R. Apams, of White Pigeon, were appointed Se- 
* cretaries. 

After prayer by the Rev. Samuel Newbury, the 
object of the Convention was stated by him. 

On motion, the names of the delegates from the 
several towns were enrolled and called as follows : 

Centreville—John Graham, Isaac D. Toll, A. E. 

Wait, Allen Goodridge, S. Moore, J. W. Coffinberry, 

D. FH. Ausizn. 

Constantine—G. W. Schnabal, John G. Cathcart. 
White Pigeon—S. Newburry, S. Wallace, B. L. 

Baxter, W. J. Baxter, J. R. Adams, E. B. Mitchell, 

Cc. P, Ames, E. Kellogg, J. E. Johnson, B. F. Sher- 

man. 

Leonidas—J. Cowen, M. C. Watkins, T. King, C. 

Bishop, Jesse Damon, A. Watkins, William Bishop. 
Colon—Martin G. Schellhouse, L. A. Leland, G. 

'?. Schellhouse, C. Schellhouse. 

Ficrence—J. Howard, N. Royes, L. Bean, G. Thomp- 
son. 

Fawn River—D. M, Graham. 

Bucks—W, Vanieusen. 

Marshall; Cathoun Co—F. W. Shearman, J. Van 

Arman. rise ee 
On motion of Mr. Newbury, a committee of six was 

appeinted, to arrange business for the Convention. 
The committee consisted of Mesirs. Jolmson, 


Shearman, Newbury, Kellogg, Howard and Wat- | 


kins, 

The committee having performed the duty assign- 
ed them, reported ra 4 Mr. Johnson, their chair- 
man, the following resolutions, which, after an ant- 
mated and interesting discussion by Messrs. Newbu- 
ry, Mitchell, Johnson, Ames, and several other gen- 
tleman, were unanimously adopted, 

Resolved, That universal ‘education alone can re- 
concile the perpetuity of our republican institutions 
with universal suffrage, and that as a means of secur- 
ing universal education, the common school system 
warmly commends itself tothe individual ¢upport of 
every true patriot and philanthropist. 

Resolved, That.thestand which the Legislature 
has taken on the subject of education, promises much 
for the future well being of this state. 


Resolved, That the action of our Legislature, on’ 


as it is, will not accomplish the object designed, unless 
capone by the action and untiring zeal of the peo- 
e 


Resolved, That a prominent part of the work in the 
branches of the University and in Academies, should 
be to qualify teachers for our elementary schools. 
Resolved, ‘That the final success of the course of 
education requires that teaching should become a dis- 
tinct profession. 
Resolved, ‘That-this convention deem it impor- 
os to form a County Common School Associa- 
ion. 
On motion of Mr. Johnson, 
Resolved, That a periodical devoted exclusively to 
the cause of education, and unconnected with any 
particular party or sect, is an important auxiliary to 
the labors of the Superintendant of Public Instruction, 
and allother officers attached to our school system ; 
and that as a means of extending and diffusing infor- 
mation among the people at large, on all questions 
touching the subject of general education, such a pe- 
riodical will receive our cordial support; and that we 
will use our efforts to sustain the Journal of Edica- 
tion, and procure its introduction into every family in 
this county. 
On motion, 
Resolved, Thatthis committee now proceed to or- 





anize a County Common School Association.-— 
Vhereupon, the following persons were named by 
the chair a committee to nominate officers for the As- 
sociation, viz: Messrs. Kellogg, Cowen and Wait. 
After deliberation, the committee presented the 
following gentleman as officers of the Association, 
who, on motion, were unanimously elected. 

For President, Samuel Newbury, of White Pi- 
geon. 

For Vice Presidents, Martin C. Watkins, of Leoni- 
das; Martin G. Schellhouse, Colon; Marshall Liver- 
more, Burr Oak; Philip R. Toll, Fawn River; P. H. 
Buck,Sherman; Neal McGaffey, White Pigcon ; 
Charies M'Collister, Mottville; John G. Cathcart, Con- 
stantine; John Howard, Florence: Columbia Lancas- 
ter, Centreville; Isaac S. Ketchum, Nottawa; Ed- 
ward S. Moore, Park; Wm. Wheeler, Flowerfield. 

Corresponding Secretary, J.. Eastman Johnson, of 
White Pigeon. 

Dons Secretary, Allen Goodridge, of Centre- 
ville. 

Executive Committee, Rev. Wm. B. Brown, Rev. 
A. Bennet, of Centreville, Rev. P. W. Warriner, of 
White Pigeon. 

After which, Mr. Shearman, from the Committee of 
Arrangements, presented a Constitution for the Asso- 
ciation, which, on motion, was unanimously adopted, 
and that all the delegates present consider themselves 
subscribers tothe same. 

On motion of B. L. Baxter, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Convention 
be signed by the President and Secretaries, and pub- 
lished in the White Pigeon Republican; and the 
Journal of Education at Marshall. 

On motion, Resolved, That this Convention now 
adjourn, to meet again at Centreville, on the last 
Wednesday in December next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

4 ‘in M.G. SCHELLHOUSE, President. 

LLEN GooDRIDGE, mets 

J.R. Apams, Secretaries. 


The following is the Constitution adopted at the 
Education Convention assembled at Centreville on 


the I7thinst. « 
., CONSTITUTION. 
Arrtic.e 1. This Association shalj be called tho 
St? Joseph County Common School Association: 
Art. 2. It shilibe the object ofthis Association ito 
exertallits influence and.to use all-honorable- means 
in its power to promote the cause of Common School 
Education, especially within the limits of St: Joseph 
County. . ; : 
Anrv.3, All persons residing inthe eounty, feeling 
an interest in the subject, Shall be deemed members 
of the Association after having stbscribed their names 
to this Constitution: ite Seve 
Anv. 4.. The officersof this Association shall con- 
sist ofa President, a Vice President from each town 
inthe County} a Corresponding and Recording Se- 
cretary,pnd. an Executive Conimittee of three per- 
sons. € ait 
“Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 





the subject of education, wise, judicious and efficient 


mittee to call and appoint all meetingsof the Associa- 


tion whenever tt shall be deemed necessary; to in- 
vite suitable persons to lecture in the various towns in 
the county upon the subject of Education, and to take 
all such measures asthey shall deem proper, to carry 
into effect the design of this Association, and shall 
make annual reports to the Society of the proceed- 
ings, which proceedings shall be published. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of the Association, and in his ab- 
sence it shall be the duty of the Vice President to of- 
ficiate in his stead. 

Art. 7. The Officers of this Association shall hold 
their offices until the next annual meeting, and until 
others are appointed, 

Art. 8. The Annual meeting of this Association 
shall be held on the last Wednesday in December of 
each year. 

Art. 9. This Constitution may be altered or amen- 
ded at a regular meeting ofthe Association, by a vote 
of two thirds of the members present. 

SAMUEL NEWBURY, President. 
_. Vick PRESIDENTS :—Martin C. Watkins, of Leon- 
idas; Martin G. Schellhouse, Colon; Marshall Liver- 
more, Burr Oak; Philip R. Toll, Fawn River; P. H 
Buck, Sherman; Neal McGaffey, White Pigeon ; 
Charles M’Collister, Mottville; John G. Cathcart, 
Constantine; John Howard, Florence; Columbia Lan- 
caster, Centreville; Isaac S. Ketchum, Nottawa; Ed- 
ward S. Moore, Park; Wm. Wheeler, Flowerfield. 

Corresponding Secretary, J. Eastman Johnson, of 
White Pigeon. 

Executive Committee, Rev. Wm. B. Brown, Rev. 
A. Bennet, of Centreville, Rev. P. W. Warriner, of 
White Pigeon. 





New Worps.—There are several ideas of fre- 
— occurence which cannot be expressed in the 
nglish language; and yet, against the introduction 
of such new words, or new uses of-old ones, as 
would relieve this difficulty, there are some persons 
wh» are continually protesting. They think, ifa man 
speaks without Johnson to back him, he commits a 
literary sin. These persons dare not supply the ab- 
solute deficiencies of our language, which perplex 
them every hour; so afraid are they of the ancient 
Saxons, who were long ago dead and buried. Of the 
relief we were likely to receive from the use ofbeing, 
in relation to anaction now going on, as, “being built,’’ 
they would, if they could, deprive us; and yet they 
may search Johnson through and they cannot find 
words, even by circumlocution, with which to ex- 
press this common idea. Progress, used as a verb is 
another instance ofthe same thing. If any body will 
get us well out of the difficulty which results from 
the want ofa really personal pronoun in the third 
person singular, without gender, he will be entitled to 
the thanks of all persons who love to talk. We say, 
“If any lady or gentleman shall buy this article— 
shall have it for five dollars.” The blank may be 
filled with he, she, it, or they; orin any other manner; 
and yet the form of the expression will be too vulgar 
to be uttered. From age to age the speakers of En- 
glish have beenstumbling upon this impossibility of 
expressing the most common idea: and all the wit 
of the learned, with the rougher efforts of the igno- 
rant, have not been able to relieve the difficulty. — 
The learned, in fact, shun such spots in the language, 
as they. wwould a pit.in net paih but the less i 
en fra continually blundering on, > 
caWbynd meas ger over, but must afterall, 
and pe round. ‘These difficulties are gaiitiplying upon 
‘us; for the inventions of medern times are producing, 
ideas absolutely and entirely new, for which ofcourse 
there are no-words. instance, we are non-plus- 
sed continually in endeavoring to express the start- 
ing of steam vessels... We say of.a ship, she will 
sail, or did sail, but itis not yet determined how the 
| same action of asteamer shall be announced. It will 
perhaps be agreed at last to'say, that the steamer will 
ddle, or did paddle, at a.certain time. We are for 
aving all these blanks in the language filled, if any 
body has the meer do it; for we cannot see why 
the present cultivated age has not as good aright to 
make words, if necessary, as our rude Saxon ances- 
tors had. If they build the edifice, we ought certain- 
ly to have liberty to fill the chinks. which they left 
Open, or to make an addition if we have ideas which 
cannot possibly lodge in any ofits present apartraents. 
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“TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 
REV. JOHN D. PIERCE 
versus > 
M. WEBSTER, L. L. D., B. JOHNSON, L. L. D.,* J. WALK- 
ER, E. PERRY, J. E. WORCESTER, &c.” 

A handbill of portentious size, with the above gen- 
erous and candid heading, and published at Auburn, 
N. Y., has been received. 

We were threatened, in the course of the past sum- 
mer, by one deeply interested in the sale of the afore- 
said spelling book, with a severe visitation, if any 
thing more should appear in the Journal against that 
work. Atthe same time we were urged out of mea- 
sure to speak favorably of the pretended eighty-third 
edition, on the ground that it had been critically zevis- 
ed and correctrd. 

We will state further, that Professor J. Orville Tay- 
lor, when here, admitted before many witnesses the 

Jjustness of all our criticisms on the first and second 
editions. He claimed, it is true, for the late edition 
anexemption frora the faults chargeable against the 
others. How easy then for us to answer the handbill 
by writing down Professor J. Orville Taylor versus 
the writer of it, Mr. Town, or whoever else he may 
be. Butas we see nothing peculiarly convincing in 
such arguments, we will yield them all to the writer 
of the handbill. He will need them. 

We will refer to some other arguments freely used 
in said handbill—they are these— ignorance,” “ par- 
tiality,” “inexcusable ignorance,” “ intentional mis- 
representation,” “carping without reason;” “‘misera- 
ble equivocations,” “‘pittiful quibbles,” “gross perver- 
sions,” “captious quibbles,” and a plenty of admira- 
tion points. With such arguments, however gentle- 
manly and powerful they may seem to Mr. Town 
and his friends, we shall have nothing to do. We 
have no occasion for such aid. 

We are not to be be diverted from the main issue 
now before the public, by any false issues that may 
be raised. 

On the appearance of the book in question, our 
epimion was repeatedly asked, both by letter and oth- 
erwise. It was asked by school inspectors and teach- 
ers. Under these circumstances, we could not refuse; 
though well aware that it would call down upon us a 
plentiful shower of just such epithets, as above cited: 
This we expected when we published our remarks. 

We cheerfully award to Mr. Town the cred't of 
having pointed out one error. We say one; for ‘e 
has made good no other case of any importance. Mr. 
Town is unjustly repr ted as defining widow by 
relic, instead of relict. But truth does not require us 
to take either horn of the dilemma, which the writer 
so kindly provides for us. He says, “ we have no al- 
ternative but to take our choice between inexcusable 
ignorance and intentional misrepresentation.” Now 
we chocse neither. The erroroccurred in this way— 
the words in that part of the article were written 
down from hearing them read, and not from sight, 
When the word in question was written, it was :u- 
posed to be relic, and the mistake was not perceived 
till too late to be corrected. 

The writer of the handbill endeavors to make it ap- 
pear that the same reciprocal relation and converse 
application must be necessarily understood to exist 
between the word defined and its definer in all our 
dictionaries, as Mr. Town has introduced into his 
spelling book. Hence he labors hard to prove that 
the definitions in that work are sustained by all the 
best lexicographers. With what success, a few of 
his own examples will soon demonstrate. It is true, 





* Who is B. Johnson, L. L. D.? We know not 
of any such writer. 


JOURNAL OF EDU 
“ Mr. Webster's School Dictionary has jackal an ant- 
mal; but Mr. Webster 1s not guilty of teaching that 
jackal is the definer of animal. This he must de, be- 
fore he can be cited as authority to sustain Town's 
mode of definition. If he says that penny is now an 
imaginary money of account, he is not chargezblo 
with making penny the definer of money. When he 
does this, he may properly be cited as authority in fa- 
of Town. It may also be true, that Webster, Walker, 
Johnson, Perry and Worcester all have fang a tush, 
and tusk, a fang ; but they no where teach that either 
fang or tusk is the definer of tooth. When they do this. 
they may be cited to prove that Mr. Town is correct 
in his definitions. The making of feng and tusk, de- 
finers of tooth, is the doctrine of Town's Spelling 
Pook. This is the principle on which it is avowedly 
constructed, that the words opposite in his columns 
are definers ofeach other. It is this principle which 
makes, as absurd as it may seem, fang and tusk de- 
finers of tooth. 

Mr. Town complains because we repreeented his 
synonymous columns ‘tas always capable of inter- 
changeable application.’? We wish to do him no in- 
justice ; we will therefore quote his own words, from 
what is called the eighty-third edition of his book. 

“1, Ifthere are two columns only, whose words 
define each other, let the second column be studied as 
definers of the first column, and the first as definers 
of the second. 

“2. Ifthere are three columns defining each other, 
let the second and third be studied as definers of the 
first ; the first and third as definers of the second ; 
and the first and second as definers of the third.” 

Again he says: “ The following method of defining 
words will obviate most, if not all difficulties, arising 
from their converse application, as definers. 

“In defining nouns, say a kind of, or implies ;— 

“In defining verbs, say implies, or in some way 
to;— 

“In defining adjectives, say the state of being, or 
the quality of being ;—” 

Where there are two columns, the first defines the 
second, and the second the first. Where there are 
three columns, the second and third defines the first ; 
the first and third the second; and the first and sec- 
ond the third. Here then we have the interchange- 
able converse application of words as definers, in the 
fullest extent. Though Mr. Town complains as above 
suggested, yet he attempts in the same connection to 
prove that all our dictionaries are constructed on this 
self same principle ; and hence that his mode of de- 
fining is sustained by them. 

We will now apply this principle, as directed by 
himself, in the critically revised and corrected eighty- 
third edition—to a number of his own examples, as se- 


lected from Webster and others. 
Examples. Application. 

jackal ananimal  animal‘akind of” jackal 
bass a fish fish . bass 
pigeon a fowl fowl 5 pigeon 
poplar a tree tree % poplar 
pumpion a plant plant ss ptmpion 
brogue ashoe shoe “ brogue 
barrel a cask cask ” barrel 


Take the following. Dr. Webster says—maple a 
land of tree. Mr. Town adds, so is fang a kind of 
tooth. Why stop here? why not carry out the prin- 
ciple of his own book, and say, tree a kind of maple 
—tooth a kind of fang. We might add, but will not. 
This is Town’s method of defining, par excellence. 

But as we said before, so say we again, it is not 
true in regard to the best dictionaries of the English 
language that they do thus confound specics with 





ATION: 
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genus~though they may ail have, jackal. an animal; 
yet none of them that we have seen, have animal, a 
jackal; thus making the whole of the lower creation 
jackal and nothing else, 

It istrue there are defects in our best school dic. 
iionaries, The defining of one word by another, cor: 








veys to the learner no informution, unless he happens 
to know the meaning of one of the words. We will 
state areal case. Ina district school the word dia- 
phragm is read; the scholars wish to know its mean- 
ing. They consult the dictionaries and find it defined 
midriff. They look out this word, and lo! it is defin- 
ed diaphragm. We have known a number of such 
cases. This is a real defect. Had one or the other 
of the words been further defined, the echool would 
have been the wiser for their labor. 

The defect would be a thousandfold more detri- 
mental than it now is, provided it was true,as Mr- 
Town seems to suppose, that children learn the mean- 
ing of any considerable portion of the words they 
use, from dictionaries and other defininy books. How 
do children, before they can read, learn the meaning 
of words? How do Indians, almost every tribe of 
whom has a language peculiar to itself, learn the 
meaning of words? But that which is a defect in 
school dictionaries, and so acknowledged to be, by 
all good teachers, is carried through the whole of 
Town’s book. It is, in fact, conjoined with his con- 
verse principle, the basis of it. 

The doctrine of the reciprocal relation, and conse- 
quent converse application of words, as definers- -is 
not ours ; nor is it chargeable upon the authors above 
cited. An attempt is made in the handbill to create 
the impression that we have applied to Town’s book 
a false standard—an incorrect test, and that test and 
standard are what he calls our converse method. This 
converse method is not ours, it is the doctrine of 
Town’s spelling book. The principle on which this 
bouk is constructed is, that the words opposite in its 
columns are Cefiners of eachother. It is hence his 
own cherished principle that we applied to his own 
work. But we suggest that it is not right for him to 
apply it to those lexicographers who have never a- 
dopted any thing of the kind. When they or any 
of them, professedly adopt this converse principle, 
it will be proper to apply it to their works. When 
they shall have “ marshalled into columns a whole 
volume of mere words,” telling us at the same time 
that the words opposite are definers of each other, 
when they shall have set down in one column a 
word representing a genus, and in the next column a 
word representing a species, and when they shall 
have put down a general term and opposite a word 
wholly specific in its meaning, as Mr. Town has done, 
it will then be proper to apply the test—and that test 
is the converse, of the use of which the writer of the 
handbill so loudly complains. We think, when these 
authors adopt this principle, they will not complain of 
its application. 

We are not prepared therefore, either to “ acquit 
Town or condemn aut lexicographers.’”” We have 
no disposition to condemn them until they, adopt’ the 
principle of his book. Further, Mr. Town must not 
complain when his own cherished principle is applied 
to his own book, because it makes it appear ridicu- 
lous. It is not our fault if it excites laughter. 

We suggest to the writer of the handbill, whether 
Mr. Town or some one else, that the free use of such 


of it, will hardly be sufficient to convince the public, 
that fung and tusk are proper definers of tooth; or 
that Mr. Webster and the lexicographers teach any 
thing like it. 

Before the Secretary of the Board of Education of 





epithets as are to be found in almost every paragraph - 
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Ma:rsachusetts reviewed Town's spelling book, he 
was universally regarded as a gentleman of high lit- 
erary attainments. Dutsince his review was publish- 
ed in the Common Schoo! Journal of that ancient 
Commonwealth, Mr. Town, or soinc of his advocates, 
have discovered that the Secretary is a man of limit- 
ed information, ignorant and unworthy to be trusted. 
Ife too has been visited by a plentiful shower of such 
epithets as before cited. 

Now we ask Mr. Town and hi 
expect to gain by assailing the characier of every 
man whe dares to express cn opinion unfavorable to 


friends what they 





his book? He comes before the public with high 
pretensicns—he and his publishers call upon us to ex- 
clude all other spelling books and substitute his in 
their place. Must we take iton trust? Shall we not 
exumine it? and if we find it inferior to oihers, and 
unworthy to be received ; and especially if found to 
be exceedingly incorrect, and of eviltendency, must 
we still hoid our peace? Are the moiives of cvery 
men tobe rudely impeached, his character blackened, 
and himself written down as a mcre ignoramus, be- 









cause he cannot join in shouting ite praises? We de- 
ny not the right of Mr. Town and his friends to de- 
Send his beok. 

We have no personal interest in this maticr. Af 
tcr setiling the point, what this bock is—how it 
tcaches, and what it teaches--then if the people of 
Michigan wish to have their children taught as this 
bock teaches—be it so. To aid them in forming ea 
correct decisicn, we will subjoin a few more speci- 
mens of its teaching. Bolster, cushion, pillow. Now 
we ask, is there a woman in aij the country, so igno- 
rant as not to know that these words are not definers 
of each other? Calcine, pulverize, ere the process 
of fixe is confounded with that of a grist mill. Vapor, 
mist, fog. Generally speaking, vapor rises, mist falls. 
Body, substance, maticr. Spirit 1s substance ; hence, 
according to this mode of ?efining, spirit is body and 
matter. Moor, anchor. 
but one cable—to moor a ship requires two at least 
What accuracy, what precisionin the usc of language 
doth this book teach. 





"o ancher a ship, requires 





LOUISIANA. 

We received some time since, a letter from a gen- 
tieman in Louisiana, from which the following is an 
extract: 

College of Louisiana, 
Jackson, Jan. 3, 1539. ; 

“S1r:--In the Annuals of Education, for November 
1833, [have seen a netice of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, published at Detroit. The general interest I feel 
in the cause, prompts me to desire to become a sub- 
seriber to your Journal. There is great room fur 
improvement in the science of Education in this part 
of the country, and thovgh a lamentable apathy pre- 
vaila on the subject, there are however, some signs of 
ood. By the effortsofsome friends of the cause in 
this place, a socicty has been lately formed, called 
“the Louisiana Institute, forthe promotion of Educa- 
tion,” and which promises well.” 

From the Feliciana Republican, we extract also, the 
Constitution adopted by the Institute, and the addrecs 
ofits members to the friends of Education in the estate 














ef Louisiana. 
YA INSTITUTE FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF EDUCATION. 
OFFICERS. 
Ion. L. DRURY, President. 
Prof. A. D. WOOLDRIDGE, V. President. 
H. DWIGHT, Rec. Secretary. 
Prof. Li. H. GIRD, Cor, Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Prest. J. Shannon, Prof. Cubii Soler, Prof, W. M. 
Carpenter, Rev. J. A. Ranaldson, P. Fiehburn, Esq. 
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CONSTITUTION. the discussion of them,--to bring all that relates to 
Art. 1. This society shall be called the Louisia- | Education before the public by all suitable and avail- 
na Institute for the Promotion of Education. ;able means. It will hold a regular meeting on the 
Art.2. The members of this Society shall consist | 5th and following days of June next, in the town of 
of those who participate in its formation, and sign the ' Jackson. ‘The friends of Education throughout the 
Constitution at the time of its adoption, and such cth- | state are respectfully invited to attend, to take part in 
ers as may be elected afterwards. | the conferences, and by their contributions of infor- 
Arr. 3. Any gentleman interested inthe cause of , mation, and aid of any kind, assist in building up a 
Education may be electeda member by a majority | system of education worthy of the State. Great im- 
present at eny regular meeting. | mediate results may not be obtained; but the work is 
Art. 4. The officers shall consist ofa President, a | sure ofaccomplishment, if those who can assist in it, 
Vice President, a Recording and Corresponding Se- | invoking the blessing of a benignant Providence, will 
cretary, who, be ; performing the duties appertain- | consecrate to it a portion of their time and talents. 
ing to their respeciive offices, shall, together with five | The session of the Institute will be opened by an 
other members, constitute an Executive Committee. | Introductcry Address from the President. Several 
Art. 5. It shall be the duty ofthe Executive Com- | distinguished gentleman are invited to deliver Lec- 
mittee to collect and diffuse useful information in re- | tures. Written communications are requested from 
gard to Education, to draw public attention to the sub- | all who wish to bring forward their views, communi- 
ject, to effect the objects of the Seciety by such other , cate information, or suggest topics for discussion. 
measures as they may deem proper, to make arrange-| Py order of the Exccutive Committee. 
ments for the meetings of the Society, endeavoring to | H. H. GIRD, Cor. Sec. 
render them profitable and interesti snd to present Jackson, E. Feliciana, May 5, 1839. 
semi-annually a Report of their proceedings, embra- - — 
cing whatever matter they may think it useful to com- | 
hiunicate. | 


















From the Juvenile Depository. 
. : EDUCATION, 

Ant. 6. The meetings of the Society shall be held | It is universally admitted at the present day, that 
semi-annualiy, commencing on the first Wednesday | the cultivation of the mind, with the improvement of 
in June, and the second Monday in December, at! Th manners, is a subject of pre-eminent importance. 

hich the latter meeting of the annual election of of- | 7° excellences of education have been appreciated, 
ficers ehall take place. | to some extent, in all ages of the world. Some atten- 

Art. 7. Friends of Education, not reeident in the | es Was given to it even before the deluge, but we 
State, may be clected honorary members of the So- | U2Ve no account of any important results until 2234 
ciety. years before Christ, or one hundred and twelve years 

Arr. 8. Ali clectione shall be by ballot. after the flood, when some celestial observations 

Ant. §. This Constitution may be amended at any | Were made at Bebylon. ‘Thee could not heve been 
regular meeting of the Society, provided two thirds of | Y°TY ¢Xtensive or correct, as letters were not then in 
those present consent thereto. use, nor were they invented until three hundred and 














‘ cpu yy i twenty-two years after. ‘This invention, whi 

To the fricnds of Education ta Lewisiana : proved the mune of all the bright, vivifying ae 
that have flown forth to enlighten and animate the 
nations of the earth, was made by Memnon, an Egyp- 
tian. Itisindecd a source of regret to all, that the 


A few of your fellow citizens, believing that 
we ought not to remain inactively contemplating the 
low condition of Education among us, have formed an 





association for the purpose of promoting true improve- ; 8Un of science, after having arisen, and begun to 
ment. The mention of one remarkable fact, within | illuminate the benighted mind of man, should so 
almost every one’s knowledge, is sufficient to prove | 800n be obscured by clouds and mists of ignorance, 
the need of action upon this subject. While the le- | even more dismal than midnight gloom. Such, alas! 
gislative grants for the promotion of Education have | Was the case. Rome and Greece were for a time the 
been liberal beyond precedent, the voice of complaint | theatres of sound science, of polite literature, and 
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is universal, and the aid afforded either proves inade- 
quate to supply the demands of the community, or is 
not properly appreciated and applied. ‘There is cer- 
tainly acall! for inquiry, for dcliberation, for action.-- 
And this to be effective, must be general. Itis of lit- 
tle avail for a few individuals, here and there, to make 
efforts, unless itiey can awaken the sympathy and se- 
cure the co operation of those around them. For our 
schools, partaking of the nature of ail our institutions, 
are just what the people make them. ‘They exist at 





the willofthe people, and for their benefit; and they | 


flourish or fail, as the people are more or less concern- 
ed for their success. Perhaps the great error here, 
as elsewhere, has been that of expecting to produce, 
through the action of the legislature, effects v 





can only result from the immediate efforts of its con- | 


stituents. Legislation is almost neces y confined 
to merely org arrangements, to which the spirit 
ofthe people must give vigor. ‘The government, 
willing and able as it is, cando but litle until the peo- 
ple are alive to the duty of co-operation with it, and 
with one another; and e, by diligent research and 
reflection prepared themselves to act understandi: 

‘Lae with that zeal whieh must be inspi 
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by the conviction that in this matter every thing de- 
pends upon th ‘ives. Philanthropy and patriot- 
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ry efforts to carry inio effect tl 
ures they have contributed to orig 
will surcly exalt the characier of themselves 
and their descendants. 

The Louisiana Institute for the promotion of Edu- 
cation has for its objectto draw general ationtion to 
questions relating to means and methods, adopted or 
propose d,- to engage as many minds as poscidle in 
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e the feelings of ob- | 
ind will hope more | 


} wisdom | 
blic will; and the people putting forth | 


| unrivalled eloquence. But now how changed ! their 
fame has fallen—their grandeur has departed. The 
| Temp!te of Minerva, in which the ancient sages met, 
| to encircle their brows with rich garlands of litera- 
| ture, is now dilapidated, and in ruins. The Elysian 
| groves of Mount Parnassus have long since ceased 
| to echv to the melodious measures of the reverend 
| bard. But those ages of darkness and_ superstition, 
| which wrought such fearful desolation, have passed 
away; and the sunof science, having emerged from 
chaotic darkness, now shines forth with beams of 
| redoubled eplendor. 
| ‘The natural intellect of man, una‘ded by artificial 
means, has ever been the same. Men of the nine- 
teenth century, have minds no less susceptible of 
improvement than those who lived in the days of Ro- 
i We suffer little in comparing those 
it day with the ancient champions of 
7, the philosophers, orators, and statesmen 

Indeed, when we contrast the facilities 
ing education which are now enjoyed, and 
the multitude of stimulants which exists to urge us 

vard in its pursuit, with those of former ages, we 

ist acknowledge ourselves inactive, and effeminate, 

ss we far surpiss, in literary attainments, any 
that have preceded us upon the stage. 

The stores of knowledge so long concealed, or 
known only to the wealthy, are now thrown open to 
all. ‘There are none too poor, or of birth too humble, 
| to become recipients of this inexhaustible treasure. 
| Int own loved republic stands FORE- 
of the earth. Well may the 
an swell with emotions of ho- 
is isa government 
mn of a favor- 
rn eons of fortune, but for that of 
nt. From this class have arisen 
phical researches were not less 
e of Plato; whose profound rea- 
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soning was not surpassed by Demosthenes; whose 
1 
ce! 


ugucnec in the halls of legislation was not less per- 
ive than that of Tully. But how did these men 
so great celebrity? Was it by deeds of noble 
| daring in the battle-field? Was it bv splendid con- 
| quesis obtained in distant provinces ? Was it by sway~ 
| ing over fawning millions the blood-dyed sceptre ef a 
l tyrant? No! none of these; but by self-applieation 

in wi:dom’s pleasant ways. In youth they aimed at 
lofty attainments, and never lost sight of that aim, 
until the desired object was secured. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

ALEXANDER Murray was a Scottish shepherd’s 
boy and was born in 1775. His father taught him the 
alphabet by writing iton the back ofan old wool- 
card. He thenlearned to read in an old catechism, 
out of which he used to copy the letters. In 1782 he 
exchanged this for a psalm-book. 

Next he procured a New Testament, and read the 
historical books; and afterwards became the master 
of aloose-leave Bible. He spent much of his time, 
while tending sheep, in writing on boards with coal. 
In 1784, he a the notice ofan uncle, who sent 
him to school; but this was only for one quarter, and 
then for five yearshe had no teacher. During this 
time he read nothing but penny ballads and the Bi- 
ble. In 1787, he fell upon Josephus, and Solomon's 
Geography, of which he copied the maps. At twelve 
years of age he became teacher ofthe neighbor's 
children, for which service his winter’s remuneration 
was sixteen shillings! After this he again went to 
school, pored over the arithmetic, perused the Spec- 
tator, and studied book-keeping. In 1790, he learned 
the Hebrew letters from the 119th psalm, in an old 
Bible. Then he studied French, and aftewards got 
an old Latin grammar, which he learned, comparing 
it with the French. So he went on, and with such 
patience that he carefully read the whole of a Latin 
dictionary. His next study was Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, of which he never ceased to be an enthusiastic 
admirer. In 1791, he began the Greek, and also pro- 
ceeded to apply himself in good earnest tothe He- 
brew. These languages he continued to cultivate, 
sometimes teaching, and sometimes laboring, but al- 
ways depending on his own exertions. ‘lhus he 
made progress, adding one attainment to another, till 
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at length he became the author of a learned work, | 


and professor of oriental languages in the university of 
Edinburgh. 

JamEs FerGuson was the son ofa day-laborer, and 
was bornin 1710. Such was his early thirst for edu- 
cation, that he learned to read tolerably well before 
his father had any suspicion that he knew his !etters. 
When about eight years ofage, he began to make 
experiments with levers which he eallied bars, and 
succeeded in discovering the great mechanical prin- 
ciple which regulates their operation. In the same 
manner he found out the law of the wheel and the 
axle—being without books or teacher, or any tools but 
his father’s turning-lathe anda pocket-knife. He had 
actually written out an account of his supposed dis- 
coveries before he learned that the same things were 
contained in printed books. While employed asa 
shepherd’s boy, he used to amuse himself, in the 
midst of his flock, by making models of spinning- 
wheels and mills; andat night he studied the starry 
heavens. His method was to wrap himself in a blan- 
ket, and, with a lighted candle, to lie for hours on his 
back inthe open fields. “I used to stretch,” says he. 
‘a thread with small beads on it, at arm’s Be be- 
tween my eye and the stars, sliding the beads uponit 
till they had hid such and such stars from my eye, 
in order to take their apparent distances from one an- 
other: and laying the thread down on a paper, I mar- 
ked the stars thereon by the beads.” r. Gilchrist, 
the minister of Keith, coming to the knowledge of 
this, furnished him with compasses, ruler, pens, ink, 
and paper, and set him to copying maps. His kind 
master often took the flail out of his hands and worked 
limself, while James sat by him in the barn, busy 
with his pen, rule, anddividers. A neighboring but- 
ler zave him some hints in dialling, decimal fractions, 
and algebra, and lent him books. Among these was 
a geography, which contained a description ofa 
pe ony but without any figure. This set Ferguson at 
work, and he made a wooden ball, covered it with a 
map, and thus made the first artificial globe he ever 
saw. By theaid of this he solved problems. 

Soon after this he became an invalid, and went in- 
to the service of amiiler. Here he made a wooden 
clock, and afterwards a wooden watch, both of which 
kept time pretty well. From this he proceeded to 
clean clocks, to copy pr'n‘s, and evento take likene:s- 
es; and followed the business of a painter for six- 
and-twenty years. Here we may leave him, after 
saying that his numerous works on philosophical sub- 
jects are still held in high estcex.—; Selected.) 





VILLANY AND Virtve.--Lacon, among many good 
things, says truly, “Villany that is vigilant, will be an 
overmatch for virtue, if she slumber on her post; and 
and hence it is that a bad cause has often triumphed 
over a good one; for the partizans of the former, 
knowing that their cause will do nothing for them, 
have done every thing for their cause; whereas the 
friends of the latter are too apt to expect every thing 
from their cause, and nothing for themselves.” 








NATURAL HISTORY 
THE QUAIL. 


The European Quail is about half the size of a par- 
tridge. Its flesh is a greatdelicacy. The feathers of 
the head are black, edged with rusiy brown; the 
breast is of a pale yellowish red, spotted with black; 
the feathers on the back are marked with lines of a 
pale yellow, and the legs are of a pale hue. 

The quail is by all known to be a bird of passage; 
and yet, if we consider its heavy manner of flying, 
and its dearth of plumage, with frespect to its corpu- 
lence, we shall be surprised how a bird so apparently 
ill qualified for migration should take such extensive 
journeys, Nothing, however, is more certain, “When 
we sailed from Rhodes to Alexandria,’ says Belloni- 
us, “about autumn, many quails, flying from the north 
tothe south, were taken in our ship; and sailing at 
spring time the ccntrary way, from the south to the 
north, lobserved them on their return, when many 
ofthem were taken inthe same manner.” This ac- 
count is confirmed by many others; who aver that 
they choose a north wind for these adveniures; the 
south being very unfavorable, as it retards their flight, 
by moistening their plumage. They then fiy two by 
two; continuing, when their way lies over land, to go 
faster by night than by day; and to fly very high, to 
avoid being surprised, or set upon by birds of prey. 
On the western coasts of the kingdom of Naples, and 
on the shores of Provence, such prodigious flights 
have appeared that a hundred thousand have been 
taken in a day within the space of four or five miles. 
Itis now, however, asserted by some, that the quail 
only migrates from one province ofa country to anoth- 
er. Forinstance, that in England they fly from the 
inland counties to those bordering on the sea, and 
continue there all the winter. 

These birds are much less prolific than the par- 
tridge; seldom laying more than six or seven whitish 
eggs; marked with ragged rust-colored spots. Quail 
fighting was a favorite amusement among the Athe- 
nians; they abstained from the flesh of this bird, 
Jeeming it unwhol , assupposing that it fed up- 
on the white hellebore; but they reared great num- 
bers of them, for the pleasure of seeing them fight; 
and staked money upon them as cruel men do with 
cocks, upon the success of the combat. The same 
practice is at this day carried on in China andin some 
parts of Italy.—Select. 

The Canada Lynx.—This is the only species of the 
genus which exists north ofthe Great Lakes, and 
eastward ofthe Rocky Mountains. It is rare on the 
sea-coast, and does not frequent the Barren Grounds, 
but itis not uncommon in the woody districts of the 
interior, since from seven to nine thousand are annu- 
ally procu.ed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Itis 
found on the Mackenzie River, as far north as 66deg. 
It isa timid creature, incapable of attacking any of 
thelarger quadrupeds; but well armed for the cap- 
ture of the American hare,on which it chiefly preys. 
Its large paws; slender loins, and long, but thick hind 
legs, with large hips scarcely relieved by a short 
thick tail, give itan awkward, clumsy appearance.— 
It is easily destroyed by a blow on the back witha 
slender stick; and it never attacks a man. Its gait is 
by bounds straight forward, with the back a little 
arched, and lighting on allfcet at once. It swims 
well, but itis not swiftonland. It breeds once a 
year, and has two young atatime. The natives cas 
its flesh, which is white and tender, but rather flavor- 
less, much resembling that of the American hare. 

The early French writers on Canada gave it the 
name of Loup Cervier. The French Canadians now 
term it indifferently Za Chats or Le Peshoo.  Pen- 
nant considered it as identical with the lynx ofthe Old 
World: Geoffroy St. Hilaire named it as a distinct 
species; and Temminck has again, under the name 
of Fehz Borealis,, described the species as the same 
in both hemispheres.-—-Selected. 











FROM THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK ON STONES AND 
ROCKS. 

fsinglass or Mica.—This is a beautiful stone, which 
almost every body knows. A child always wants to 
know its name when he first sees it, andlikesto geta 
pieceifhe can. It breaks flat, and splits into fine 
sheets, like the leaves of a book, and is generally as 
clear as glass, sothat you may read through it when 
itis laid on writing. This is called being transparent 
because trans in Latin means through and parens 
means appearing. 

It is soft, so that a pin will scratch it: and it will not 
strike fire or scratch glass. You can bend it when it 
is thin, therefore it is said to be flexible. It will 
spring back when you let it; and therefore it is called 
elastic. 


When pound fine it does not feel rough like quartz, 








because it has not much gritty earth in it. It will ne! 
make a paste with water, because it has not mica 
clayey earth. It feels like soap when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, because it contains a good deal oi 
magnesia earth. 

Uses.—It is not very useful; but is put into sonic 
stoves to show the fire, because heat will not crack it, 
though too much heat will make it look thick, or o- 
paque. Itis sometimes used to make windows im 
ships of war, because the firing of cannon breaks com- 
mon glass. 

There are cight other stones which, with these 
three, make what is called the Alphabet of mineralc- 
zy. lLintend to describe them at anothertime. i 
will now speak of recks, which I will mark with le: 
ters. 

A stone is a mincral substance which does not form 
mountains, hills or large beds in the earth. Rocas 
are those which sometimes do furm them. Some 
rocks are made of only one sort of stone, others of sc- 
veral. 

A Granite.—This is a kind ofrock, formed of quartz, 
feldspar and isinglass, fastened tight together in larze 
or small pieces, without regular order. It is the roc 
which forms the highest mountains, and is supposed 
to form almost the whole world. 

Granite is of different cvlors,as the quartz is in 
some pieces white, in others red, brown &c., and in 
some, quartz feldspar are of various colors. ‘The way 
to know granite, is to look atit till you find the differ. 
ent stones of which it is composed, one by one. Ma- 
ny kinds of stone and metals are foundin granite 
rocks. 

Uses.—Granite is one of the best building stones in 
many places. ‘Thousands of miles of stone walls are 
made of it in New England. The famous obelisks of 
Egypt are formed of Egyptian granite, which is one 
of the most durable substances in the world. A fine- 
grained gray granite from Nova Scotia is now used 
considerably for building, in New York. Most of the 
round paving stones in the streets of our citics are 
pieces of granite, which have been worn by the 
waves, rubbing them together for along time. 

B. Gneiss.—This is arock made of quartz, feldspar 
and isinglass, in small grains and inlayers. It forms 

reat masses in many countries, lying next to granite. 
t often splits more easily and more thin and flat than 
granite, butis commonly very hard and durable. 

Tron, lead and several other metals are often found 
in this rock. It is used for building houses and wal!s. 
Blackwell’s island, near New York, is formed of 
gneiss rocks; and the great Penitentiary and Insane 
Hospital have been built ofit by the prisoners, about 
300 of whom are constantly at work in quarrying and 
hammering it, to be sent to the city. 

When you look at gneiss, itmay be weil to remem- 
ber, that many poor men, for want of honesty or tem- 
perance, have stolen, or committed other crimes, for 
which they are obligedto work at this hard labor.— 
The love of knowledge and 2 store of it may help w 
keep us from idleness and drunkenness: but only the 
love of God will make us hate doing wrong. 

Questions —Of what colors is quartz, mention its 
qualities—uses. Tell the same of Feldspar. How 
can you distinguish it from quartz? Describe the qual- 
ities of isinglass. Whatis its othername? Mention 
its uses. Whatis granite made of? Where isit 
found? Isitan important rock? There is supposed 
to be apiece of it in America about 7,500 miles] 
Where do you think it begins and ends? W 
sometimes found in Granite? Describe Gnciss. 
do they differ? 
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Tue Usiversity or VerMonT.—The annual ca:- 
alogue of the officers ,and students of this Institution 
for October 1839, show’ that itis in a fiourishing conii- 
tion. The faculty consists of Rev. John Wiceler, 
DD., President; Rev. James Marsh, DD., Professor 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy; George W 
Benedict, M. A. Professor of Naturul Philosophy and 
Chemistry; Rev. Joseph Torrey, M. A., Professor ci 
the Latin and Greek Languages; Farrand N. Beno- 
dict, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engin- 
ecring; Joseph Marsh, M. D., Professor of the Theory 
and Practise of Physic; and Henry Chancy, M.A 
Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry. There are 33 Freshman, 32 Sophomores, 4 
Juniors, and 16 Seniors, Total, 110. We are happy 
to say that this excellent Institution is steadily increa- 
sing in favor with al/, and no one can fail to be rejoic- 
ed at its prosperity. 
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FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 








THE GOOD DAUGHTER. 


FA0M THE GiRL’S READING BOOK—BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Ellen's mother died, when she was scarcely thir- 
teenyears old. Heronly brother had died the win- 
ter before. Her twosisters were married, and had 
removed to so great a distance, that she seldom heard 
from them. She was quite alone with her father. 

When her mother first died, she felt as if she never 
could be happy again. But when she saw her father 
looking so sad, she thought it was her duty to try to 
comfort him; and when he came in tired from his 
work; she would set a chair for him, and get him 
whatever he wanted, and speak pleasantly to him, as 
her mother used todo. 

She remembered how her mother made bread, and 
was ambitious to make it inthe same way. She pro- 
gene the articles just asshe had seen her do.— 

Vhen she kneaded the dough, she used all the 
strength in her little arms. She took great pains to 
have it light, and to bake it well, and when she placed 
onthe table the first loafshe had ever made, she 
could not help weeeping for joy, to hear her father 
say, “Child this tastes like your mother’s bread.” 

She had often assisted in churning, but had never 
takenthe whole ciarge of making butter. But she 
was anxious to try. She was careful to keep her 
milk-pail and pans very cleanand sweet. In work- 
ing over the new butter, she patiently removed every 
drop of butter-milk, because she had board her mo- 
ther say that this was necessary in order to have it 
good. 

The neighbors were pleased with the industry of 
the little girl, and encouraged her in her house-keep- 
ing. She could not but miss her mother sadly, and 
many times a day grieved for her loss. But she 
went by herself to weep, for she said, “I will not 
make my poe father more sad by my sorrow. He 
has enough of his own to bear.” 

When winter evenings came, she swept the hearth 
neatly, and placed the light ona little stand, and sat 
down by _ his side with her needle. Her mother had 
thoroughly instructed her in plain sewing, and while 
she mended or made garments, her father read aloud 
toher. He began to be comforted by the goodness 
of his daughter, and she perceived that the tones of 
his voice grew more cheerful in the evening prayer, 
and when he bade her good-night. 

Her father worked hardevery day. She had of- 

ten heard her mother say thatthey were poor, and 
musteconomize. So as she grew older, Ps studied 
how to save expense. She knew that her mother 
made several very comfortable dishes with buta lit- 
tle meat. So she learned to make soup in the same 
way. Also, by putting thin layers of meat, witha 
little pepper and salt, and some broken pieces of 
bread in a small pot, with a plenty of vegetables from 
theirown garden, and_ covering them close until all 
— thoroughly stewed, a —~ nourishing dish was 
ready. when her father came home to dinner. 
‘They had near the door, a tree of nice sweet ap- 
ples. Some ofthese she pared and laid in a deep 
pan, mingling them with a few sour apples to produce 
a pleasant flavor, and covered the whvle with a thick 
crust, which she broke after it was baked, and plung- 
edinto the warm apple-sauce. This made a kind of 
pie of which her father was fond. 

He also liked puddings, and she learned to make 
several cheap and good ones. Among them wasone, 
she sometimes called the “Saturday pudding,” be- 
cause she bakcd it on Saturdays, that they might have 
it for a Sunday dinner, cold in the summer, and in 
the winter warmed on the coals, for they were not ac- 
customed to cook on that day, as they both feltita 
privilege to go to church. 

She made this simple pudding by picking over and 
washing a gillof rice, to which she added a spoonful 
or two of brown sugar, and after letting it soak a 
while inthree pints ofmilk, baked it. She felt ita 
pleasure to learn every thing, however small that 
would make her father comfortable, and a duty todo 
it prudently. 

Her mother had been accustomed to sell what but- 
ter they could spare toa lady inthe neighborhood.— 
Elen continued to do so, and the lady expressed her- 
self much surprised that so young a girl should make 
so fine butter, and send itinso neat order. If she ev- 
er felt fatigued with her labors, she would recollect 
her mother’s example, and always be pleasant and 
cheerful when her father came home. 

She had been early taught to knit and to spin, and 
remembered to have heard her mother say, that stock- 
ings made from wool which was carded in the house, 
lasted much longer than that which was prepared at 
the factories, because the machine cut the wool so 


fine, as to inapairits strength. She wished to avail 
herself of this knowledge, but found she could not 
succeed in vreparing such smooth rolls as she had 
seen her mother spin. 

So she took the wool toa neighbor, who was expe- 
rienced in such work, and offered, if she would teach 
her how to prepare it, to sew for her until she was sat- 
isfied with the payment. “That I will, my good girl,” 
said she, “or any thing else you wish me to help you 
about, for we all love you for taking such care of your 
father. Your wrists are not strong enough yet to 
break and card this long wool, and I shall be glad to 
have you make an apron for my baby.” 

After the rolls were made she spun them into very 
even yarn, and having heard her father say that he 
thought stockings were warmer and sat closer for be- 
ing seamed, she finished him two pair oflong ones for 
winter, by knitting two stitches plain, and seaming the 
third, and was delighted to see how entirely they 
pleased him. 

Having an active mind, she began to think of some 
improvement in economy, and proposed that he should 
purchase from a man fer whom he worked, a lamb or 
a sheep; “fur it can get its living with the cow,” said 
she, “and we can use its wool for stockings, and 
then you will not be obliged to buy.” 

But, with all her prudence, she was not covetous, 
and many alittle pair of thick stockings did she knit 
for poor children, and many a neatly mended garment 
which she thought they could spare, did she carry to 
the sick; for economy and generosity are often found 
together. 

Vhen Ellen grew to be a young woman, she was 
a favorite withall. The old and thoughtful remem- 
bered her for her obedience and affection to her only 
parent, who no longer felt lonely, so comfortable and 
cheerful had she made his home. She was also quite 
pleasing, for she had a good person, a healthful com- 
plexion, and the open smile of one who is in the habit 
of doing right, and feels happy at heart, which is the 
truest beauty. 

. When her young friends visited her, though she 
was fond of society, she did not forget that her first 
duty was to her farher. However agreeable they 
were, as soon as the appointed time for his family de- 
votions came, she would say in the gentlest manner, 
“my father has been so long used to retire at nine.” 
And those who were the most unwilling to leave her, 
could not but respect her for attention to his wishes. 

She was addressed by a deserving young man, who 
had known her merits from childhood. ‘To his pro- 
posal she replied, “My father is growing infirm, and 
1s able to work but little. Ifeel it my duty to take 
care of him as long as he lives. It might be a burden 
to others. Itis a pleasure to me.” 

“Ellen, it will be no burdento me. 
you in supporting him. Most gladly will I work for 
all.” She saw that he was sincere, and they were 
married. Her husband had asmall house and a piece 
of ground on which he labored. She kept every 
thing neat and in order, and was dlways pleasant and 
cheerful. “I have now fwo motives,”’ she said, “to 
be as good as I can,—a husband and a father.” 

Ellen’s little children loved their hoary grandfather. 
She taught them by her own example how to treat him 
with respect. The warmest corner was always for 
him. When they saw her listening to all he said 
with reverence, they never thought of interrupting 
him, or disregarding his remarks. As he was deaf, 
she raised her voice when she spoke to him, in a stea- 
dy affectionate tone, and they learned to do the 
same. 

As they grew older, they read the Bible to him dai- 
ly, for his eyesight failed. _ His explanations were a 
treasure to them. Especialiy was he pleased when 
any of them learned to repeat by heart some of the 
Psalms of David. “For these,” he said, “have been 
my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 

Teachers, and others, who saw the children of El- 
len, observed that they had better manners than oth- 
ers of the same age. ‘They acquired them, ina great 
measure, from their constant propriety of deportment 
to their venerable grandfather. To pay respect to aze 
isa benefit both to tho manners and character of chil- 
dren. It is an advantage to thoi to live under the 
same roof with a pious old person, provided they show 
him that reverence which the Bible commands. 

Ellen reaped a part of the reward of her filial duty, 
in seeing her children made better, and her father 
happy. In his last sickness all waited upon him.— 
When he was no longer able to raise his head from 
the clean pillow where it was laid, he thanked God 
who had put it into the heart of his daughter to nour- 
ish him with a never-failing kindness, and he blessed 
herand her husband, and her little ones. 

Death came for him, and his eyes grew dim, and 
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they were nolonger able to warm his feet and hands. 








Ellen raised him up in his bed, and sat behind him, 
and —— her arms tenderly around him, for she 
saw that he shivered. And most touching was it to 
hear him say, as he leaned his head upon her shoul- 
der for the last time, “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord lift up the light of his countenance up- 
on thee, and give thee peace.”’ 


From the Ladies Book 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 

Millions and millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated to the education of young men at the nineteen 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, while not a shil- 
ling we believe was ever conferred by aerate gift or 
public grant to found and endow in the British Empire. 
a public seminary for the instruction of young we- 
men. 

If England move not onward soon, the race will be 
won by our own land. Female education is here 
awakening the zeal of many hearts. From almost 
every part of our country reports of new schools es- 
tablished, or new enterprises begun in old establish- 
ments, are coming to our knowledge. And though 
small is the amount of public or legislative aid yet 
granted, the shadow on the dial of public opinion most 
surely proves the advance to that meridian, when the 
sun of knowledge should shine equally on both sexes. 

In Macon, Georgia, a Female College, under the 
most flattering encouragements, has, within a few 
months, been opened and filled with pupils. A greater 
triumph still has attended the cause of female edu- 
cation in New England. Here old Massachusetts 
has, as in duty and honor bound, taken the lead.— 
Some two or three years ago, the sum of ten thousand 
doliars was given by an individual, for the purpose of 
founding Normal schools in the state, provided the 
legislature would give a like sum. This was done. 
and the first Normal school was opened at Lexington, 
a few wecks since for female teachers! They have 
here their tuition free of expense. There is soon to 
be a Normal school for males—but the precedence 
has, for once, been given, in the walks of science, to 
women! May the noble-minded man, who gave his 
wealth to found these places of learning, and then 
urged the claim of the female teacher to be first con- 
sidered, be rewarded by the thanks and blessings of 
the thousands who will be made wiser and better for 
these golden opportunities. 

But more still has been done. Women are them- 
selves merger Po in the work of educating 
their own sex. e have before us “ Reports’’ of two 
Female Seminaries, who are now prosecuting their 
labor of love. The first is the New Hampton Semi- 
nary, under the care of Miss Hazleton. About three 
years since, a Literary Association was formed at 
this school, by the young ladies; the object, to assist 
in educating young females of promising talents, who 
were desirous of devoting themselves to the work, of 
education, either at home or as missionaries in foreign 
lands. One young lady has received her education 
under this arrangement, another is pursuing her stu- 
dies, and a third is soon to be admitted. 

Connecied with the Ladies’ Literary Association of 
New Hampton, are three others, in different parts of 
the country, one at Granville, (Ohio,) one at Meredith, 
and one at Peterborough, (N. H.)—All these Femaie 
Associations are intended to co-operate in promoting 
female education. 

The “Collegiate Institution for Young Ladies,” at 
Philadelphia, has also established a “ Young Ladies’ 
Association for the promotion of Literature and Mis- 
sions’’—its first Report is now before us, showing 
much ability and warm zeal on the part of the excei- 
lent ladies who manage it. Mrs. R. W. Cushman, 
wife of the Principal of the Seminary, is President. 
We shall give an extrat:t from the Secretary’s Report 
in our next, when we propose to resume this subject, 
and give notices of numerous “ Reports” of Female 
Schools, now on hand. 








It is of great importance that you should understand 
your own characters, the motives which are now most 
powerful in influencing your conduct, and the prepa- 
rations you are making for futurity, both as it respects 
this life and that which isto come. And yet how few 
young persons reflect deeply upon these things ; how 
often are they careless of the seeds which may be ta- 
king rootin their minds. Whatshould we think of a 
farmer, who was either idle in spring,or indifferentwhe- 
ther good seed, or such as would bring forth useless, 
noxious weeds, were sown upon his grounds? — But 
what is the product of a farm, compared with the fruits 
ofthe human mind? The former, like all worldly goods 
transient and perishable ; the latter, treasured up in 
the great record of human actions, and made the cri- 
terion by which the rye! of the immortal soul is 
fixed for eternity.— Mrs. Phelps. 
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From the Rochester Advertiser. 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr. Epitor.—A lad in a district school, in wri- 
ting, a few days since, on the uses and usefulness of 
different branches of knowledge, remarked, that ‘the 
use of a thing is in using it.’ This definition aided 
the juvenile author greatly, and might possibly aid 
somelearned men and profound philosophers, in for- 
ming clear and correct ideas of the term ‘useful 
knowledge, which is probably much oftener repeated 
than understood. It may be seriously questioned, 
whether, with many, the attention devoted, and the 
value attached, to t.. subjects of learning, are not 
nearly in proportion ww their usefulness. In a college 
course, for example, embracing the preparatory stu- 
dies, and occupying inthe whole, from six to eight or | 
ten years, much ofthe greatest portion of the time is } 
devoted to the dead languages and the abstractions of | 
mathematics, and furnishing, to many of their pupils, | 
a very meagre smaitering evenof these. How fara | 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, or of 
the terms used by the Greeks and Romans to express 
their ideas about their heathen gods, wars, bachanal- 
ian feats, and many other subjects aslitile connceted 
with the pursuits or dutics of American citizens, may 
properly be considered usef«] knowledge, ‘s the ques- 
tion; and whether the three or five years, devoted to 
these languages ina ccllege course, might not pro- 
duce a greater amouit of knowledge, more really use- 
ful, ifemployed upon some other subjects. The | 
rights and duties of republican citizens, secured and 
implied by our constitution and laws, the reciprecal 
interests, and the relations existing between dillerent 
classes of citizens, between the employer and employ- 
ed, master and apprentice, farmer, mechanic and 
merchant, men and women husband and wife, parent 
and child; also between the different members, or 
states, of our republic, embracing ail the fundamental 
principles of political economy; the physical scicnces, 
embracing the fundamental laws of chemical and oth- 
er branches of natural philosophy, animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology, especially of the human sysicia, also 
gegiogy, mineralogy, and botany, with a pariicular 
application of the whole agriculture and the mechan- 
ic arts; and above all the relations existing between 
the creature and his Creator, and the duties arising 
from these relations, so clearly, fully, and beautifully 
developed in the volume of inspiration and from natu- 
ral religion; a familiar, practical acquaintance with 
these and other subjects arising from them and direct- 
ly connected with republican iastitutions, and the 
pursuits ofrepublican citizens, i) would seem more de- 
serving the title of usefulknow ledge, than an acquain- 
tance with merely the termsused by those who lived | 
two thousand years ago, or with the abstract princi- 
ples of mathematics, with scarcely an idea of their | 
application to any pursuit of busincss, to morals o7 re- 
ligion. | 

If these views ofthe subject are correct, and they 
probably will not be questioned by many, I ask if far-"| 
mers, especially the more enlightened portions of 
them, do not possess at present, a greater amouut of | 
useful knowledge, than the graduates of our colleges? 
Does not every enlightened farmer found in our legis- 
lature have greater influence than the mere literary 
man?—-Is not his opinion more safe to be trusted ? | 

Could not every practical farmer give the mere bo- | 
tanist, however learned he might be, much useful ia- ; 
formation about plants? and still more a mere gradu- 
ate of a college? A fact will perhaps answer that 
question. In the year 1785, the elder and youncer | 











i 

ichaux, distinguished botanists, visited this country, | 
under the direciion of the French governmeur, for the 
purpose of studying American vegetable, especially 
our ferest trees. ‘hey were continued on their cr- 
rand eleven years, when they returned to Franc 
published three large octavo vo'urmes on *! 
Forest Trees, which is by the way the most sensible 
work within iny knowledge respecting the vesetable 
kingdom; and respecting American trees, it is the on- 
ly work of my acquaintance of much value. But that 
is valuable and interesting to every farmer, and eve- 
ry mechanic, and even to a general reader. 

But where did they ebtain the materials for their 
work?) Was it from the graduates or professors or 
presidents of colleges? Nota pariiele: and very li'tle 
from any American botanist. Much the greatest and 
the most valuable part of the materials for these very 
useful volumes, were obtained of this builder, that 
carpenter, and another cabinet maker, or seme other 
mechanic, and a large portion from farmers. 


I will suppose a case on the same subject; a case 
100, of which many thousands actually exists in our | 
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| out of those systems of education, by which all m: 


own country. Suppose that a scholar, in his five 
years thumbing his Latin and Greek dictionaries, 
learns thet what we call oak, the Romans called quer- 
ous, and thai the Greeks called the same thing drus.-- 
But if an oak and maple tree were shown to him, he 
could not iell one from the other, or the name or pro- 
perties ofeither. Show the same things to an unpre- 
tending farmer, and he could inform you that the one 
was white oak; or black, grey, red or Spanish oak; 
also of its growth, strength, durability &c., and of its 
various uses founded upon its propertics. ‘The case 
i; cf course, thatthe scholar has three terms; but not 
one idea; the farmer has one or two terms with vari- 
ous ideas counccted with each. Here is a learned 
echolar and an ignorant farmer, but which is the man 
of knowledge? As the same iiltistration will apply to 
hundreds of other subjects, as well as botany, whose 
ideas are most extended? 

The occasion does not permitof an extended view 
ora variety of illustrations of the subject, I must there- 
fore, leave it for the present, with the question : 
Whach have the greatest amount of uscful knowledge, 
farmers or professed scholars? if any should think 
the latter, L have only to add, that he differs from me 
in opit 





non 
With the kind Regards of 

Your Friend, 

J. HOLBROOK. 
AGRICULTURE. 

There is a spirit abroad, and oue too, which is dai- 
ly incrensing, upon that so long despised and neglec- 
ted subject, agriculture. Despised by those who 
iinted with the advantages arising from it, 
—negiccied and unimproved by the vast majority of 
those already engaged init, from the want ofa proper 
oppreciation of the benefits which would result to 
them from a more thorough knowledge of their eal- 
ling. Men are opening their eyes, and are constrain- 
ed toacknowledge, that agriculture is a science; the 
operations of which are to be entrusted to manual la- 
bor alone; but the mindis also to be called into ae- 
tion; that itis a field than which there is none where- 
in the acquisition of a practical and scientific knowl- 
edge, and a good judgment, can have wider ecope 
for their exeriions. In this, as in other sciences, there 
are but divisions which may be considered as having 
reached a degree of perfection. There will coutinu- 
ally be new inventions and discoveries which will 
tend toadvance it. The agriculturists of this country 
are far more favorably situated than those of any oth- 
er land. They possess great advantages. There is 
no expensive clergy to be unwillingly supported—tax- 
es are light, and ready markets and fair prices are 
always tobe found for the surplus produce oftheir 
farms. Put Iet us not be content with merely recei- 
ving the favors which the hand of an all-bountiful 
Providence showers upon us. Let us show by our 
actims thet we rightly estimate them; there is much 
needed to be done yet; let us not be backward, as 
people, in the impravomonts ofthe age. Nothing wi 
tend more towards the advancement of this ¢ 
community, asa body, than the ¢ si 
knowledge to all its classes; the successful carry 
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culeate in the mind ofa superficial reader, falee ideas 
of its capabilities, but that the faults of it also may 
be held up to view, and measures taken to remove 
the stumbling blocks which impede its progress.— 
Let not selfish moiites actuate cur farmers, but let 
each be willing to contribute his portion towards the 
work for the benefit of all; remeinber, upon the agri- 
cultural division depends, in a great measure, the 
prosperity of the whole country.—Furmer’s Cabinet, 


THE NiW HAMPSHIRE MOUNTAINS. 
FROM THE LOOK FOR N.H. CHILDREN. 
In thisletter I shall give youan account of the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire; and [ hope you will under- 
stand and remember what [ say 

In this state there are a great many mount if 
I should mention the names of all the mountains, you 
would not be able toremember half of them. 

But I think you can remember, that the Mooschil- 
lock mountaia, the Sanapee, the rge, the Oxri- 
pee, the Mozadneck, and the White Mouutains, ore 
the most important. 

Oi these six mountains, the Mooschiilock and the 
White Mountains are higher thanthe others; but the 
White Mountains are much the highest of a! 

The white mountains are in the south part of Coos 
county, and northerly partof the State. They are 
much the highest mountains in New Hampshire-—- 
There are six or seven peaks, ur tops, that are very 
high indeed. 

One of the peaks, called Mount Washington, is a- 
bove a mile upinthe air. It iz twice as high us the 
Monadnock; and there is snow on it almost al! sum- 
mer, 

When you are little more than half way up, there 
are very few ire id these very small. 
As you go farther up, the trees all disappear, and you 
can see nothing but bushes; and these become smal- 
ler and thinner, as you ascend, till the sides of the 
mountain become qhite bald, or naked. Nothing 
grows on the top, but moss. 

‘The upper parts of four or five of the peaks look 
bald. ‘They are so rocky, and the air is so cold, that 
nothing can grow near ther tops. 

In the middle of summer, while the people who 
live atthe foot of the mountains, are mowing grass, 
and reaping grain, it is quite cold on their tops, and 
large quantities of snow are to be seen. 

A considerable number of persons have been at 
the top of the highest part of the White mountains; 
butitis very hard werk, as well as dangerous work, 
togoup, ortocomedown. ‘they are called White 
mountains, because theirteps look white almost all 
the year. 

The Kearsarge mountain is in the nertherly part 
of Hillsborough county; the Sunapee is southwest 
from the Kearsarge, onthe east side of Cheshire coun- 
ty. ‘Fhe Ossipee isin the north part of Strafford 
county, and the Moosehillock, not far from the mid- 
dle of Grafton county. 

1. What is said concerning the number of moun- 
sin New Hampshire? 
2. Which are the most imperiant? 

3. How high is the Monadnock? 

4. How high are the White Mountains? 

5. In what part of the state are they? 

PARALLAX OF FIXED STARS, 

The nineteenth centuryisremarkable for the tri- 
umphs of science, enterprise and perseverance, over 
great and acknowledged didicultics, and forthe solution 

blemas, practical and iheoretical, souglitin vain, or 
ed ofin former ages. ‘To the discoveries of the 
thwest passage, the course of the ¥, the course 
gnetism, the Mechanism of Light &c., we heve 
to add another--the Parallax ofthe Fi 
Shis magnificent conquest has been achieved by Pro- 
, in aserics of observa- 
s of the double star, No. Glin the Constellation 
us, Whose distance ke has sertained to be 


























































































































(59,500 times (in number ff the earth's 
oruit, or (also in numbers) 62,700,039,900,009 miles. — 
‘ithe details of this impc t discovery have been 

amunicated by him to Sir John Hershel, Bart., in 


ja letter dated October 22, 3, Which was read, to 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 
Below we extract from “ Wilson’s Civi! Pohty;” the 
Constitution of the United States, with notes. This 
instrument should be studied in our schools and semi- 
naries of learning, and is inserted in the Journal with 
the hope that it may be made useful. The subjects 
treated of in this book, (‘ Wilson’s Civil Polity,’, 
have, as the author remarks, “long been considered 
beyond the palo of common school education.” But it 
is obvious to every reflecting miad, that such know- 
ledge can only be spread through the whole body of 





the community through the medium of our common 
echouls and seminaries; and it is knowledge which 
should there be obtained 

It is toafford such instruction, that Wilxon’s Civil 
Polity has been published. It is written ina plain an 
familiar manner, and is adapted to the wants of our 
common schools. The work is in two parts, the se- 
cond being 2 treatise on political economy ; a subject 
which demands attention at the hands of all teachers, 
and the general ard plain principles of which should 
be tnught in every school, where there are scholars 








old enough to understand them. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PREAMBLE.* 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de fence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the United States of 


America. 
ARTICLE 1. 


Of the Legisluture. 
SECTION I. 
All legislativet powers herein granted shall be vest- 
ed in a congresst of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


SECTION II. 
First Clause—The House of Representatives shall 


be composed of members chosen every second year 





*A preambleis a preface or iatroduction, the object of 
which is to announce the character and design of the 
work to which it is prefixed. 

The preamble to the Constitution asserts that the 
power which formed the Constitution resides in the 
people, and that the objects of the Constitution are ¢o 
SECURE THE RIGHTS, and to provule for and promote 
the general welfare of the people. 

Section 1st. 

t Legislative power is the law-making power. Thus, 
in a Republic the Legislature is that branch ofthe go- 
vernment in which the people have vested the power 
of making laws. 

tCongress is a meeting for the settlement of national 
affairs, whether relating to one or more nations. In 
Europe a conference of diferent powers by their min- 
isters is called a Congress. In the United States the 
National Legislature is called the Congress. 

The object in dividing the legislative power be- 
tweentwo bodies, is to render measures less precipi- 
tate and to combine virtue, wisdom, and experience. 
A hasty decision, or an unwise law, is not so likely to 
be passed when the decisions of one house are sub- 
jected toa jealous and critical review in the other. 

The members ofthe House of Representatives com- 
ing directly from the people, will naturally be retain- 
ed within their influence; while the Senate, being 
chosen for a longer period, and by the Legislatures of 
the States, will be less dependent upon the people, 
and consequently farther removed from the action of 
popular passion. Itis the same principle which reg- 
ulates the distribution of legislative power in Great 
Britain and in France. So also the legislative power 
of the State governments is similarly vested in two 
houses. 

Section 2d.—-Pirst Clause. 

A representative is chosen for two years. In En- 
gland members of the House of Commons are chosen 
for seven years. The objectin having frequent elec- 
tions, is to make the representative more directly re- 
sponsible to the people, and to have the views and in- 
terests of the people represented; yet its effect is al- 
so to render the representative less independent, and 
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by the people of the several states, and the electors* 
in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

Second Clause——No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of the state in which he shall be chosen. 

Third Clause.—Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several states which 
may be iacluded within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service fora term of years, and, exelu- 
ding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years efter the first meeting of the congress of tie 
United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law di- 
rect. 

‘he number of representatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least cne representative, and until such enu- 
meration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled too choose three, Massachusetts 





place him more under the influence of party and sec- 
tional interest. Virtue and intelligence in the people 
are the only means that will secure the same quali- 
ties in their representatives; and while the people re- 
main virtuous and intelligent, no danger can arise 
from frequent elections. 


* An clector 1s one who has a vote in the choice of 
an officer. ‘Ihe electors in each State,” here spo- 
ken of, are those who are entitled, by the laws of the 
State in which they reside to vote for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature; conse- 
quently, those who are entitled to vote for members 
of this branch of the State Legislature, may vote for 
mem bers of the House of Representatives. And as 
the right of suffrage is now almost universal to Amer- 
can citizens of twenty-one years of age, neariy all 
have a voice in the choice of theirrulers. 

Second Clause. 

It has been decided that a man residing at the seat 
of government in his official capacity, does not cease 
to bea legal inhabitant of the State of which he was 
a citizen; consequently, such person is entitled to all 
the privileges of citizenship, and is elegible to an of- 
fice in the State from which he came. 

Third Clause. , 

The appointment of representatives was one of the 
greatest difficulties the framers of the Constitution 
had to encounter. The smaller Siates claimed a 
richt, as independent sovercignties, to an equal share 
in, the General Government; while the larger ones 
insisted upon having an influence proportioned to the 
number oftheir inhabitants. Buta compromise was 
finally effected, by which the larger States were al- 
lowed their just share of influence in one house, and 
the equality of the smaller States was recognized and 
admitted in the other. 

The representative population is not the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States; for, after including ail 
free persons, excluding Indians not taxed, it includes 
“three fifths ofall other persons.” The “other per- 
sons” here mentioned are slaves, consequently the 
slaveholding States have a representation for three 
fifths of the whole number of slaves. ‘Thus, the citi- 
zens ofslaveholding States have, individually, grea- 
ter political power than the citizens of non-slave- 
holding States; but this was a necessary result of the 
compromise, without which it is probable the Union 
would never have been formed. But direct taxes are 
also to be proportioned by the same rule as represen- 
tation, so that the same cause which increases. their 
influence in the National Legislature, subjects them 
to the necessity of making larger contributions to the 
national treasury when that mode of taxation is resor- 
ted to. 

The ratio of representation is a common divisor of 
the number in the several States, and not in the whole 
Union. The ratio has been changed from time to 
time by Congress. In1790,the penod of the first 
census, tho ratio, or the number of citizens entitled 
to arepresentative, was 33,000, and the whole 


eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, 


and Georgia three. 
Fourth Clause——When vacancies happen in the 


representatioa from any state, @1e executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill up such va- 
cancies. 

Fiftt Clause.—The House of Representatives shall 
choose their Speaker, and other officers, and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment.|| 


SECTION III. 

First Cluuse.—The Senate of the United States 
shall be bomposed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 


Fourth Clause. 
The necessity for this clause frequently ariscs by 
virtue of the death or resignation of members of Con- 


gress. 
Fifth Clause. 

The Senate also choose their own officere, with the 
exception of the Speaker. The Vice-Presidentof the 
United States is Speaker of the Senate. * 

* Impeachment is a public accusatiun, by a body au- 
thorized to make it. 

The power of impeachment, as vested in the House 
of Representatives, extends only to officers of the 
General Government. ‘This power is one ofthe most 
important under the Constitution. Itis the only mode 
in which the Judiciary is made responsible, and it is a 
salutary and necessary check upon the President and 
his officers. 

The mode of impeachment is this :—Tlhe House pass 
a resolution to impeaeh, and then appoint 2 committee 
to manage the impeachment, and prepare the articles 
of accusation. The Senate,(upon which devolves the 
power of trying the person impeached,) is then inform- 
ed that such charges are preferred by the House, 
and it then resolves that on a given day, the Senate 
will sit as a Court of Impeachment. 

In the meantime, the aceused is summoned to ap- 
pear and answer, and as many subpoenas for witness- 
es are issued as either party may direct. At twelve 
o’clock, on the day of trial, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate administers an oath to the President of the Senate 
that “ he will do impartial justice according to Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States.” The same oath 
is then administered by the President to each Senator 
present. 

Witnesses are examined and cross-examined in the 
usual manner. Questions proposed by Senators are 
reduced to writing, and put by the President. Coun- 
sel are then heard for the respective parties; all mo- 
tions are addressed to the President, and decisions 
are made by aycs and nays, without debate. 

After the case has been fully considered, the ques- 
tion is propounded by the President ef the Senate, to 
each individual member, whereupon the member 
rises and answers guility, or not guilty, as his opinion 
is. Itrequires two-thirds to make a conviction. 

If the accused be found guilty, the Senate then 
proceeds to fix and declare the punishment. 

State officers may be impeached in a simiiar man- 
ner by the Legislatures of the several States. 

This mode of impeachment and trial is derived 
from the British Parliament, in which the Commons 
have the sole power of impeachment, and the House 
of Lords the power of trial. 


Section 3d,—First Clause. 

In the Senate, each State is equally represented. 
It has been said that this feature of the Senate, is an 
evidence of the separate and independent existence of 
the States. Yet the contrary is shown by the fact, 
that the Senate votes not by States, but by persons. 
Hence the members from a given State, may and do 
vote on opposite sides of a question. 

The true theory of our government is, that our 
Senators and Representatives should legislate for the 
whole Union, and not exclusively for the interests of 
a particular section. It is, however, suppesed that 
each will be best acquainted with the interests of his 
immediate constituents; that he will represent their 
interests, and make known their wishes, and then en- 
deavor, as far as possible to unite the interests of each 
section in the common welfare. 

The Senators being chosen by the State Legisla- 
ture, it is settled by the practice of most of the States, 
that they may be chosen by joint ballot of both houses, 








number of representatives was 106. In 1830, the ra- 
tio was 47,700, and the whole number of representa- 





tives 210. 


and not necessarily by the Legislature, in its official 
capacity ; each house having a negative on the other 
(TO BB CONTINUED. } 
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